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BETWEEN MORALITY AND POWER 


This publication is only six months old, but al- 
ready some of its readers suggest it has taken a 
stand with the “realists” on questions of ethics 
and world affairs. And the final meaning of “real- 
ism,” they say, is power pure and simple, the 
sacrifice of principle to expediency, whatever lip- 
service may be paid to virtue along the way to 
its defeat. This is the argument made in a number 
of letters we have received, one of which, the 
communication from Professor William A. Ban- 
ner of Howard University, is published elsewhere 
in this issue of Worldview. 

The argument is a serious one, and Worldview 
takes it seriously. This journal has no interest in 
allying itself with any particular school of moral- 
ity, as morality relates to international affairs. In- 
deed, it thinks that one of its chief functions is to 
make a continuing examination of all “schools.” 
It hopes to provide a medium for dialogue be- 
tween men of opposing views—realists and ideal- 
ists, liberals and conservatives, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews. Through dialogue, it hopes at 
F least to indicate what the problems facing our 
| statesmen and our moralists are. 

Worldview has no moral programs; it has, 
rather, moral concerns. Because, it is convinced, 
the answers we seek (if, in so complex an area as 
ethics and foreign affairs, we may speak of “an- 
Swers at all) lie well beyond the categories of 
fixed programs or positions. They will be arrived 
at through wisdom rather than through rules. 
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For these reasons, among others, this magazine 
distrusts the single-minded application of any 
position to current problems. It is worried over 
the fact that, in an age of unparalleled moral 
threat, much of our national thinking is postu- 
lated solely on considerations of power. It is 
Worried, too, over the fact that in an age of un- 
paralleled physical threat much of our religious 
thinking is postulated solely on considerations of 
abstract virtue. Examples of both are easy to 


come by. An instance of the former is cited in 
the editorial from Christianity and Crisis which 
we reprint on page 9; an instance of the latter is 
seen in some aspects of the foreign policy state- 
ment recently issued by the leaders of a major 
Protestant denomination. 

The question of nuclear testing has become, in 
many quarters, an emotion-charged issue, a shib- 
boleth used to separate the good from the wicked. 
On the one side, if a man is for “security” he is 
for continuing the tests; on the other, if a man is 
for “peace” he is for their immediate cessation. 
Period. Both sides fail to consider that the ques- 
tion of nuclear testing cannot be decided in a 
vacuum; it must be judged within the much 
larger and more complex context of peace with 
justice in our time. 

But Christianity and Crisis is surely speaking 
to the point when it deplores the moral com- 
placency over testing that seems implicit in many 
of our government's official pronouncements. As 
Christianity and Crisis acknowledges, there are 
many other considerations besides the moral 
which our government and our churches must 
take into account. But, when all the considera- 
tions are weighed, the moral consideration re- 
mains a major one. To ignore it, or to treat it as a 
luxury this nation cannot afford in time of peril, is 
to distort reality itself. Yet this is what much of 
ed “official” and our popular thinking seems to 

0. 

History indicates that it takes the popular 
imagination a generation, at least, or else the 
shock of direct experience, to adjust to a new 
reality. This nation went into World War I as 
though it were going to a picnic. It did not really 
know what modern warfare means. But it en- 
tered World War II grimly: its imagination had 
been chastened by the horrors of 1918. 

There is, alas, little reason to think that this 
nation now realizes what World War III—a war 
fought with massive thermonuclear weapons— 
would mean. We are duly grim about warfare, 
of course, but ours is the grimness proper to a 
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pre-thermonuclear world. We still tend (on the 
popular level, at least) to think and to speak of 
a new world war as a last-resort option. “How 
dead can you be? after all.” 

Unfortunately, “you,” we, they—all together— 
can now be deader than was ever possible before 
in human history. For the first time in human his- 
tory everyone, everything, can be dead. And this 
fact gives the moral problem of armaments an 
urgency, a relevancy, it never had before. To treat 
power as power pure and simple, divorced from 
morality, is the ultimate unreality. We live in a 
— where power and morality are irrevocably 
jo 


But if our “official” and popular thinking is too 
much given to moral complacency, some of our 
religious thinking is too much given to moral ab- 
straction. The recent pronouncement on U. S. 
foreign policy, issued by a great Protestant de- 
nomination, raises some troubling questions for 
the relationship between ethics and world affairs. 

The statement deplores the fact that the United 
States “counts among its allies some nations 
which are in no sense free. By our actions we 
proclaim to the world that lands where human 
freedom is utterly dead can qualify for member- 
ship in the free world simply by supplying mili- 
tary bases or strategic commodities . . . This kind 
of international hypocrisy should be abhorrent 
to Christians .. .” 

And, addressing itself, apparently, to the ques- 
tion of a Summit meeting, the statement pro- 
claims that there can be “no substitute for 
personal encounter in the pursuit of human un- 
derstanding . . . When men who profess the 
Christian religion make no adequate provision 
for a face-to-face encounter with their enemies, 
they betray the religion which they profess.” 

This statement is admirable in its tone of moral 
integrity. And it does a public service in indicat- 
ing how unsatisfactory, really, the term “free 
world” is. Obviously, if this term is interpreted 
narrowly, it does not describe our present alli- 
ances. But then, if we insist on interpreting it 
narrowly, we are probably not going to have any 
effective alliance against Soviet aggression at all. 
In the imperfect world we have to live in, with 
the ambiguous powers with which we must deal, 
all that “free world” can possibly mean is “free 
from Soviet domination.” (And surely there can 
be no nation on earth—even the Soviet Union— 


where human freedom is “utterly” dead. ) 
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And one must wonder, too, whether it is wise 
to make a “face-to-face encounter” between the 
leaders of this nation and their enemies a clear- 
cut dogma of Christian faith. One supposes that 
no Christian, or any other religious man, can be 
opposed to personal encounter. But one supposes, 
too, that a good many religious men can think 
of instances when personal encounter—for any 
number of reasons—will do more harm than good. 
Whether any particular encounter is one of those 
instances is a question to which a responsible 
morality must address itself. 

The point is, of course, that neither power nor 
morality can speak relevantly to our condition 
unless they speak within our condition’s total 
context. Abstracted from that context, either may 
be irresponsible, or dangerous, or, finally, fatal. 

Worldview is not concerned either with ethics 
or with foreign affairs in themselves. It is con- 
cerned with seeking some meeting between the 
two, a meeting that can be brought about within 
the walls of no single “school.” Imperfection is 
the pathos of politics. Perfectionism is the pathos 
of morality. Somewhere between the two we may 
find wisdom which, in our time, means finding a 
way for the human race to survive, with justice 
and with peace. 


De GAULLE 


As this editorial is written, General Charles de 
Gaulle has come to power in France. No one who 
cares for France and for the West can wish him 
anything but success. But no one who cares about 
the liberal institutions of France and of the West 
can, we think, feel anything but distress over the 
way the General attained his goal. If he did not 
actively encourage the military junta in Algeria, 
he at least acquiesced in its threat to over- 
throw the Republic and all those values for which 
it stands. Only greatness can erase this initial 
compromise. 

Some one has written that the soul of France 
is in Algeria “waiting to be saved.” Unless it is 
saved, all of us may be lost, because the Algerian 
war involves much more than France; it involves 
basic values without which none of us can sur- 
vive. For better or for worse (we pray for the 
better) we must now look to de Gaulle. May he 
find for France and for the West that greatness 
of vision and of spirit which he promises, the 
greatness without which no solution in Algeria 
will be possible at all. In the meantime, we 
wait with a very cautious hope. 


As we observe in our lead editorial, this maga- 
zine is committed to dialogue between men of 
different and even opposing views. One of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished Catholic theologians— 
Father Gustave Weigel—last month welcomed 
the Protestant-Catholic dialogue as a new and 
major development in American life. 

Thirty years ago, Father Weigel thinks, such a 
dialogue could not have taken place. But we have 
learned much since then, both about each other 
and about the necessity for communication be- 
tween the several religious faiths. 

“A climate of suspicion and resentment is not 
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Bertrand Russell’s declarations on the subject of the 
nuclear stalemate have involved him in what looks 
like a running debate with Sidney Hook. In the 
April 7 issue of the New Leader, Hook took Russell 
to task for telling Joseph Alsop that, if the Com- 
munists could not be persuaded to accept controlled 
nuclear disarmament, the West should disarm uni- 
laterally even if this meant Communist world domi- 
nation. This utterance was received by Hook “with 
a feeling of great personal sadness.” And he com- 
mented, “Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
.. » When they listen to sentiments like this, why 
should the Soviets consent to controlled nuclear dis- 
armament? All they need to do is wait and the world 
will be given to them on a platter . . .” 

The New Leader for May 26 carries a rejoinder 
by Russell which chooses not to debate the inevitable 
outcome of his position, as Hook has analyzed it. 
Rather, Russell devotes himself to an elaboration of 
his highly publicized remark that he would prefer 
Communist domination to nuclear extinction. “Hu- 
man history,” Russell writes, “abounds in great dis- 
asters. One civilization after another has been swept 

as Dr. Hook does are being un-historical and 
are displaying a myopic vision to which future cen- 
turies are invisible. A victory of Communism might 
be as disastrous as the barbarian destruction of the 
Roman empire, but there is no reason to think that 
it would be more disastrous than that event. While 
the human race survives, humaneness, love of lib- 
erty, and a civilized way of life will, sooner or later, 
prove irresistibly attractive.” 

For Hook, however, “a Communist world could 
easily become a scientific Gehenna—something in- 


the proper environment for virtue,”’ Fath 
Weigel states, “and it certainly weakens nationa 
unity. It is equally good for both Protestant and 
Catholic that they understand each other thor- 
oughly and that they learn to trust each other in 
their differences.” 

To trust each other in our differences. This is 
the condition without which no communication 
can take place. The interfaith dialogue implies 
no compromise of essential views on any side. It 
does imply a deepening of views on every side 
and a willingness to learn from each other. We 
agree with Father Weigel that the developing 
exchange of ideas between men of different faiths 
is one of the most hopeful signs in the United 
States today. 


comparably worse than the destruction of the Roman 
empire by the barbarians . . . Communists have 
always argued that it is justified to bury several gen- 
erations, if necessary, in order to fertilize the soil of 
history for a glorious future to be enjoyed by the still 
unborn. In some respects, Russell’s argument is ‘simi- 
lar except that, as an opponent of Communism, he 
puts the glory much further into the future. Cosmic 
optimism, however, seems no more credible to me 
than historical optimism.” 


In “Thirty Years of Salazar,’ which appears in 
the May 30 issue of The Commonweal, Francis E, 
McMahon gives a comprehensive account of the 
Salazar regime in Portugal—its theoretical base 
(Charles Maurras’ L’Action Francaise movement in 
the Twenties) its economic achievements, its record 
of Church-State relations, its colonial problems, its 
foreign policy. The greatest danger to the regime, 
McMahon concludes, is the one that troubles most 
modern dictators—“their final legacy is generally a 
political vacuum.” Thirty years of Salazar have not 
as yet assured Portugal's future. 


Of great informational value, too, is the May issue 
of Social Order; its lead article, “Duties to Under- 
developed Countries” by Leon H. Janssen, S. J., is 
followed by a symposium on the subject to which 
a dozen experts lend their knowledge and judgment. 
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LATIN AMERICAN REALITIES 


We Have Left Them Unexamined for Too Long 


William V. Shannon 


In 1948, Vice President Henry Wallace made a tri- 
umphal goodwill tour of Latin America and received 
tumultuous acclaim from large audiences everywhere. 
In 1958, Vice President Richard Nixon made a com- 
parable trip through Latin America and his recep- 
tion ranged from indifference to indignity. 

The marked contrast between the two journeys is 
a fact of major concern for Americans. The decisive 
difference does not lie in the respective personal 
merits of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Nixon, although 
these personal qualities have some importance. Nor 
is it that Latin America in the past fifteen years has 
entered a quickened state of revolutionary change, 
although that is also true. The fundamental differ- 
ence is not that Latin America has changed in the 
past fifteen years but that the world role of the 
United States has changed. 

. The startling. importance and inescapable burdens 
of ‘a world super-power have overtaken us with swift, 
giant strides; since 1940—and almost without realiz- 
ing it—America has lost the easy, friendly face of an 
overgrown big brother and donned the hard mask of 
power. Not so long ago the United States, for all its 
wealth, its bumptiousness, and its bossy attitudes 
toward the little countries of the Caribbean and 
Central America, did not loom much larger on the 
world stage than Brazil; at least it was possible for 
this country, pursuing a course of strict isolation, to 
maintain this agreeable political fiction in dealing 
with its continental neighbors. Today, the United 
States is one of the movers and shakers of the uni- 
verse. 

This change is often more apparent to outsiders 
than to Americans. This is particularly true of our 
Latin neighbors who have lived beside us and dealt 
politically and economically at close range with us 
for much longer than the rest of the world. Herein 
lies the problem. The Latin Americans have changed 
their expectations of us; we have not changed our 
attitudes toward them—or toward ourselves. 

The economic conflicts within the Western hemis- 
iat clearly this disjunction between their 


Mr. § Shannon is Washington correspondent for the New 
York Post. 
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demand and our response. Several of our neighbor 
countries are predominantly cash crop, single com- 
modity producers: Cuba (sugar), Brazil (coffee), 
Venezuela (oil), Bolivia (tin), and Peru and Chile 
(copper). Raw material prices are notoriously un- 
stable and vulnerable to relatively small ups-and- 
downs in the economies of the mature industrial 
nations which purchase these materials. The current 
American recession badly hurts several of these 
neighbor countries, but there is nothing new in this 
development. It has happened many times in the 
past. What is new is the acute sense that the United 
States has a direct responsibility to do something 
about it, and the feeling of disappointment when 
our country does not. 

This feeling of disappointment is aggravated by 
our government-sponsored program of voluntary re- 
strictions on Venezuelan oil imports by our domestic 
refiners and by American agitation for quotas and 
higher tariffs on copper, lead, and zinc imports. Yet 
these aggravated injuries are more prospective than 
real. The voluntary program for restriction of oil 
imports, for example, does not work very effectively 
and the rumors of higher duties on copper are only 
rumors. One would be hard put to prove that the 
decline in raw material prices or the threat of Amer- 
ican import restrictions provide an adequate eco- 
nomic explanation for the outbreak of the disorders 
against Vice President Nixon. The Latin Americans 
are just not that badly off or, rather, they are not 
that badly off to any unprecedented extent. 


Our neighbor countries have developed in the 
post-war period a growing conviction that the 
United States is slighting them. United States diplo- 
mats can point to a substantial flow of Export-Import 
Bank loans and a not inconsiderable amount of 
Point Four technical assistance. This explanation 
does not satisfy because although our assistance is 
moderately large in absolute terms, it is small relative 
both to the total amount of aid we dispense around 
the world and to the gaping need for capital of the 
underdeveloped parts of Latin America. The Eisen- 
hower administration has had to cope directly with 
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this swelling volume of complaints because its com- 
ing to power coincided with the end of the artificial 
boom in raw material prices induced by the Korean 
War. 

For five years, the Eisenhower administration has 
sent a series of special envoys on fact-finding mis- 
sions, goodwill trips, and to formal hemispheric 
conferences, but always without tangible result. Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower on his various trips, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon on an earlier tour in Central America, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, and 
lesser administration officials have all preached to 
the Latin countries a common sermon of fiscal con- 
servatism and economic self-restraint. The Latins 
have been warned not to import more consumer 
goods and luxuries than they could pay for out of 
their own gross national product. They have been 
told not to schedule grandiose development schemes 
such as huge dams and integrated steel industries 
when modest improvements in farming methods and 
better back-country roads would more nearly corre- 
spond to their economic capacities and their im- 
mediate needs. They have been told not to try to 
shortcut the hard facts of life by inflating their cur- 
rency. They have been repeatedly reminded that the 
United States was not going to underwrite the 
stabilization of world coffee prices or world metal 
prices. 

This advice has some factual basis. Brazil has un- 
doubtedly worsened its coffee difficulties by inept 
economic planning. The Peron regime squandered 
Argentina’s foreign exchange. The Jimenez regime 
in Venezuela diverted much-needed oil revenues 
from health, education, and development of the hin- 
terland to the building of expensive, showy public 
works in Caracas and to useless militarism. Several 
Latin countries have permitted ruinous price infla- 
tion. A few are vexed with endemic corruption and 
bureaucratic mismanagement. American cabinet 
members, diplomats, and bankers can point out these 
obstacles to Latin American presidents and finance 
ministers but what are the latter to tell the Latin 
American masses, the shirtless, landless ones? 

Exhortation, admonition, and empty cheer do not 
win friends nor influence people, especially when 
the poor have been led to expect much more from 
their rich, powerful neighbor. The governments, in- 
telligentsia, and middle classes of Latin America 
know, moreover, that the United States observes 
lower standards in dispensing aid in other parts of 
the world. Turkey, for example, has had a wilder 
inflation than any country in South America. The 
Turks even expelled the Dutch chief of a World 
Bank mission for giving them the same kind of dour 


advice that ex-Secretary Humphrey regularly ten- 


dered the Latin Americans. Similarly, Pakistan's 
economy is disorganized, South Korea insists upon 
carrying on a notoriously uneconomic feud with its 
neighbor Japan, and General Franco’s government 
in Spain is no more competent at economic planning 
than the worst offender in this hemisphere. Yet these 
various delinquencies and aberrations do not pre- 
clude the United States from giving generous assist- 
ance to Turkey, South Korea, Pakistan, and Spain. 

The obvious American retort is that these coun- 
tries are strategically situated and their military 
strength is essential to our containment of Russia. 
The Latin Americans, however, can properly ask: 
is a country five-hundred miles from the United 
States less strategic than one four-thousand miles 
away? If the United States thought it necessary to 
take drastic measures to unseat a pro-Communist 
government in tiny Guatemala in order to remove a 
menace to the Panama Canal, how would it rate the 
danger from a Communist government in oil-rich 
Venezuela or huge Brazil? 

If United States assistance is allotted on the basis 
of strategic importance and potential military use- 
fulness, Latin America can make as strong a claim as 
any other region of the world. The United States 
could ignore the Latin American countries as long 
as this country was itself willing to be ignored by 
the rest of the world.-Since our -isolation-in world 
affairs ended in 1989, we can ignore them no longer. 
A great power must have a care for the concerns of 
others for only in this way can it protect its own. 

Britain’s balance of payments, Japan's fishing 
rights, Tunisia’s unemployment, and Egypt's cotton 
surplus have almost overnight become America’s 
problems. They are our problems not because we 
caused them or are logically required by immediate 
self-interest to relieve them but because if we do not 
help relieve them, they will be solved in the long 
run in ways we may not like and which may be 
gravely injurious to our interests. So it is with Brazil's 
coffee surplus or Bolivia’s tin miners. These material 
surpluses and shortages, these human exigencies, now 
are within the domain of our concern. 


The United States since the war has been slow to 
recognize this widened responsibility insofar as Latin 
American countries were concerned. There was some 
excuse for the Truman administration, 
preoccupied, as it was, with the rebuilding of rav- 
aged Europe and the unexpected crisis of the Korean 
War. The Eisenhower administration, however, has 
been curiously apathetic. This is not because of 
failure to perceive the problem. Mr. Dulles early 
singled it out and described it with telling accuracy. 
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On January 27, 1953, he said: “Sometimes we're in- 
clined to take South America for granted. But the 
reality is that there are strong Communist move- 
ments in South America and fascist influences in 
some quarters which are working away, largely un- 
derground so far, 
traditional friendship between the people of the 
American republics. The past administration has 
been so preoccupied with some of these problems 
of Europe and Asia and Africa that I referred to 
that I fear it may have somewhat neglected Latin 
America and taken it for granted that we could forget 
about South America for a time and then go back 
again and find everything as it was before. But ac- 
tually any such policy of neglect would lead to 
growing danger.” 

The gap between words and deeds may be as- 
cribed in part to a simple unwillingness to spend 
money, always an important consideration in a 
budget-conscious administration. Perhaps equally im- 
portant has been the rigid adherence to economic 
orthodoxy. There has been an instinctive conviction 
within the highest government circles that it was in- 
herently immoral to subsidize inefficient producers, 
to succor inflation-prone regimes, to interfere with 
the iron law of supply and demand in the commodity 
trade. 

The stern economic advice our government has 
given the Latin Americans in recent years has had 
considerable merit, but it has made few connections 
with the truths of life in those countries. Their in- 
habitants would undoubtedly be in much better 
shape in the long run if they practiced the austeri- 
ties of thrift, prudence, and wise self-restraint 
adopted since World War II by the Dutch and the 
West Germans. The ineluctable truth remains never- 
theless that Venezuelans are not Dutch nor is the 
Argentine peopled with Germans. The classical eco- 
nomic doctrines preached by conservative bankers 
and theorists must be tempered to meet the un- 
yielding facts of history, national character, class 
conflict, and popular expectations. 

Foreign economic policy may yet be a life-and- 
death matter for the United States and elsewhere. 
The longheaded political considerations of the State 
Department must have priority over the conservative 
orthodoxies of the Treasury Department, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the Export-Import Bank. Hard 
as it is for many of our policymakers to surrender 
their strict Puritan principles, they must be given 
up. Economics is too important to be left to the 
economists and the businessmen. 

The United States should markedly increase the 
flow of economic aid to Latin America. It should 


promote major development projects even though 
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they may be a by some avoidable infla- 
tion. Heroic measures should be undertaken to nar- 
row the range of fluctuation in the prices of coffee 
and the basic metals, no matter how much this 
would breach the theory of free markets. 

The President of the United States now and in the 
future must exert himself by every political expedient 
to outwit and outwork those who would put a false 
conception of the best interests of a single state or a 
single industry ahead of those of the entire country. 
Influential Texas Democrats have pushed relentlessly 
for restrictions on Venezuelan oil imports; a biparti- 
san bloc in Congress from the western mining states 
has lobbied for higher copper tariffs. Any responsible 
administration must not only resist these lobbies, as 
Mr. Eisenhower and his associates have on the whole 
tried to do, but must also organize a counter-offen- 
sive. 

In this connection, Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
has recently an arrangement whereby the 
federal government would make up the difference 
between the world price and fixed domestic price for 
copper, lead, and zinc. This would be an alternative 
to raising the domestic price artificially by cutting 
imports either by an import quota or a sharply 
higher tariff. It is much the more desirable alterna- 
tive and represents the first genuinely courageous 
and statesmanlike initiative the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has attempted in this complex field. 


The issues of our Latin American policy reach well 
beyond the realm of economics. There is the equally 
important and equally exacting realm of political 
confidence and cultural cooperation. Good political 
relationships are not a matter of formal conferences 
and formal alliances. Anyone of us knows in ordinary 
private life when another person solicits our opinion 
as a routine courtesy and when we are being invited 
to join in a genuine consultation. The same is true in 
diplomacy. The other republics of the hemisphere 
are our staunchest allies in the United Nations. It is 
questionable whether we reciprocate their support 
by an active attention to their views. 

Many of our ambassadors to Latin America, under 
every administration, cannot speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese and have no visible qualifications for office. 
This is the kind of continuing waste and irresponsi- 
bility that is inexcusable and inexplicable. 

Shortly after taking office in 1953, President Eisen- 
hower was invited by a group of Latin American 
envoys to visit their countries. He declined and sent 
his brother Milton in his stead. (President Eisen- 
hower has never ventured to travel in this region 
except for a one-day conference of presidents in 
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Panama in 1956.) Goodwill visits are at best dubious 
enterprises. They rarely produce good feeling unless 
that sentiment is already well-established in the 
host country. They can never serve as a substitute 
for positive economic and political acts. A chief of 
state commands an automatic deference denied all 
others; if it is impossible for a President of the 
United States to go in person, lesser figures should 
probably content themselves with attending strictly 
ceremonial functions such as inaugurations and con- 
ferences or else travel in their private capacity for 
their own intellectual enrichment. 

Vice President Nixon attempted another and a 
bolder course. He tried to execute a mission in 
people-to-people diplomacy. Yet reflection should 
suggest that it is really impossible for a high-ranking 
foreign visitor to have authentic and unembarrassed 
personal meetings with students and other private 
citizens. Mr. Nixon, for example, cannot speak Span- 
ish or Portuguese. He necessarily travels with a reti- 
nue of military aides, Secret Service detectives, in- 
terpreters, American and foreign diplomatic officials, 
and platoons of newspapermen and photographers. 
His arrival with his entourage in a classroom or a 
labor union hall cannot help but make for a dis- 
torted situation. No speeches or dialogues conducted 
through interpreters can have important educational 
value under these circumstances. 

People-to-people diplomacy also may run counter 
to the diverse traditions of other peoples. Latin 
American students are not accustomed to the easy 
give-and-take of the American classroom: they do 
not treat their professors with democratic informality. 
What is appropriate in southern California or Ne- 
braska may be out of place in Lima or Buenos Aires. 
Personal persuasiveness and aggressiveness are likely 
only to widen rather than to close cultural differ- 
ences. It is perhaps wisest to leave these relationships 
to private, nongovernmental institutions. American 
labor unions, farm organizations, churches, coopera- 
tives, and universities can form ties and keep alive 


lines of communication more effectively than highly 
placed official persons. 

There is also the vexing problem of dictatorships. 
It would be in harmony with our ideals if we dealt 
only with democratic governments, but this is mani- 
festly impossible. Some have proposed a compromise 
formulation according to which the United States 
would observe the proprieties with a dictator but 
grant favors and friendship only to democrats, to 
one a handshake and to the other a cordial 
embrace. 

This plan more nearly accords with the truth of 
our diplomatic situation, but even so it will not 
always prove possible to observe in practice. Dicta- 
tors may be effusively and even embarrassingly 
friendly to the United States, as is General Trujillo 
of the Dominican Republic. Other dictators such as 
the late Getulio Vargas of Brazil may be not only 
friendly but also responsible and enlightened in the 
conduct of their nation’s affairs. Former Undersecre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, a veteran of more than 
three decades of diplomatic service, most of it de- 
voted to Latin American affairs, has pointed out that 
some dictators have materially advanced the welfare 
of their own people. Finally, many dictators, whether 
good or bad, stay in power for long stretches. 

It would be presumptuous for this country to at- 
tempt to tell other peoples how to run their political 
affairs. All such attempts at intervention have been 
failures. Spruille Braden, while U. S. Ambassador 
to Argentina in 1945-46, openly exerted influence 
against Peron and failed. 

The preoccupation with the problem of the dicta- 
tors is a misplacement of interest. A positive policy 
of encouragement and economic assistance to demo- 
cratic governments in Costa Rica, Bolivia, Uruguay 
and elsewhere will much more effectively demon- 
strate our friendly concern for democracy’s success. 
Good Neighbors are those who seize opportunities 
to help and to share. Those opportunities are not 
lacking today in Latin America. 
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The Moral Concern 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: A great deal has been written and said in recent 
years in support of a “realistic” position on basic 
domestic and world issues. It does seem that it is 
time to look a bit more sharply at what is being of- 
fered as a realistic moral position. Mr. William Lee 
Miller’s article, “Misplaced Morality,” which was 
published in your January issue, and several of your 
subsequent articles and editorials provide cases in 
point. 

Mr. Miller’s article is a plea for “realism” in the 
treatment of current problems of war and peace. He 
asserts that the effort to apply ethical principles 
(laws, values) to reality often leads to “a dreadful 
foreshortening of the ethical assumptions and a mis- 
reading of the reality,” and claims that it is “usually 
better in political ethics that a man apply himself 
critically to a concrete situation than that he apply 
a law or principle deductively to a theoretical 
problem.” 

Are such statements adequate? One must wonder 
just how a man is to “apply himself critically” to a 
concrete situation in political ethics, if he does not 
apply a moral law or principle. If the business of 
politics is the maintenance of the instruments of or- 
der for the sake of the best life of man, the ends of 
politics are set by ethics and not by politics itself. 
The moralist is directly occupied with what is to be 
known, theoretically, concerning the nature of man 
and with what is to be realized, practically, of human 
capabilities in a complete life. The theoretical un- 
derstanding of human life, it would seem, must be 
brought to any consideration of the concrete situa- 
tion if the criticism of this situation is to be a moral 
criticism. 

The business of ethics in its prescriptive phase is 
to make moral judgments and to propose moral means 
to moral ends. The particulars of the situation can- 
not be taken to qualify the judgment of what in gen- 
eral is good or bad (right or wrong, etc.) in the situa- 
tion, although the knowledge of circumstances must 
bear directly upon the determination of the means 
required to achieve (or to maintain) what is good or 
to eliminate what is bad. 

If there can be no moral criticism without the ap- 
plication of ethical principles to reality, there is no 
need to talk of the misreading of reality except as a 
contingency. Where the moralist talks about reality, 
therefore, the focus should be upon what is requisite 
in a given situation in order to promote or to sustain 


what in general is good for man. There would be a 
misreading of reality only if there is the attempt to 
apply moral principles or to accomodate moral pre- 
scription to a situation without distinguishing be- 
tween the invariant and the variable in the situation. 
And here the misreading is as likely to be committed 
by the realist as by the absolutist. 

It is certainly not fashionable in this day to speak 
of moral absolutes and it has become as unfashion- 
able, strangely enough, with religious thinkers as 
with philosophers and social scientists. But if the re- 
ligious man recognizes moral absolutes, why is he 
afraid to talk in these terms? If the Christian believes 
in love, justice, and mercy, he should not be afraid 
to say that an act such as the nuclear bombing of a 
city is absolutely wrong. This raises, of course, the 
whole question of what of human good is to be pre- 
served if we are committed to nuclear war, or at least 
to the prevention of attack through the threat of re- 
taliation with nuclear weapons, and what of human 
good is to be lost if we abandon our nuclear weapons. 
The most obvious reason for reliance upon nuclear 
weapons is the guarantee of physical security for 
ourselves and our allies in the face of the threat of 
Soviet power. And what, it may be asked, would one 
offer as an alternative which would not be practically 
absurd? 

The simple truth is, it seems, that ethics cannot 
offer any proposal which from the perspective of the 
realist would not appear to be irrelevant and naive. 
If men are committed to survival (or to security or 
to the preservation of their historic privileges) at all 
costs or at least on their own terms alone, any appeal 
to love, justice, and mercy is beside the point. The 
question remains, however, whether we must be com- 
mitted to any of these, either as private citizens or 
as officers of the state. 

The moralist with his absolutes is in a very real 
sense the most important person in our society today. 
For he has the task (and indeed the opportunity) of 
hammering away constantly at all pretensions to 
realism in the hope that the whole perspective on 
where our treasure is laid up may be changed. It is 
certainly conceivable that man can exist without 
nuclear weapons and without war. Indeed, it now 
appears that if he is to survive at all he will do so 
only through renouncing both of them. 

WILLIAM A. BANNER 
Dept. of Philosophy, 
Howard University 


Atomic Testing 


In a recent letter to the New York Times, Professor 
Linus Pauling stated that the five years of nuclear 
bomb testing have released enough carbon 14 to 
produce one million defective children. 

It is not sufficient to answer that Prof. Pauling has 
belonged to some leftist organizations. Many scien- 
tists have been politically naive in the past few years, 
but that gives us no reason to suppose that a scien- 
tist of Prof. Pauling’s standing would distort his 
scientific calculations in a field in which he is not 
naive. On a similar issue, Prof. Pauling had the sup- 
port of a group of more than 9,000 scientists. 

Discussion in official circles regularly plays down 
the injurious effects of nuclear tests. It is regularly 
assumed by most opinion-forming agencies that the 
official scientists have the right of way in this matter 
and that the burden of proof should fall on their 
critics. Surely this is wrong: the burden of proof 
should fall on the optimistic scientists who, in this 
area of uncertain knowledge, continue to assume that 
the risks to the future of the race should be taken 
lightly. 

The real issue may not have to do with the facts, 
that is, the facts about carbon 14 which have been 
stated only a short time ago and the many other 
facts of the living which have been cited often. 
Rather, the real issue may be the tendency of the 
official scientists to speak in averages or percentages 
to disguise the human realities which are involved. 

Professor Teller speaks of the average loss of sev- 
eral days of life for each individual but, since some 
individuals are more affected than others, this is a 
trick to disguise the realities. Often it is said that 
while fallout will produce a number of deformed 
children in the future, these will be only a small 
percentage of all future children and, in any case, 
we shall never know which these are because there 
will be many other children deformed for other 
reasons. 

This type of argument indicates an extraordinary 
reversal of moral assumptions. To become insensi- 
tive to the injurious effects of what we do to a large 
number of people because it is a relatively small 
number is a great departure from everything that 
Christians have believed in the past. 

The Communists, whose ruthlessness is the excuse 


for most of our actions, sacrifice living persons to a 
future political goal. We sacrifice future persons to 
a present political goal. In both cases, there is an 
officially induced insensitivity. Since we are Chris- 
tians and humanists, we disguise from ourselves the 
realities, and this is easy because the victims belong 
to the future. The American churches stand by and 
say almost nothing about this reversal of moral as- 
sumptions among us. 


This journal has always been devoted to the kind 
of moral realism that seeks to avoid a single-track 
type of moral argument. There are many other con- 
siderations that policy-makers have to take into ac- 
count. . . . [But] the protest here is not against our 
taking other considerations into account: it is against 
the successful efforts of the government to keep this 
consideration—concerning the genetic effects of nu- 
clear tests—from being taken seriously. 

Also, when we choose a course that is known to 
have injurious consequences for some people because 
that is the only way of preventing injurious conse- 
quences for yet other people, we need to be more 
sure of our calculations than now seems possible in 
this case. It is first argued that the future effects of 
the tests will be small compared to the future effects 
of a general nuclear war; and then it is asserted 
that the tests are important for the prevention of such 
a war. 

But this second claim is becoming more proble- 
matic every day. If we were really sensitive to the 
future effects of the tests, we would try much harder 
to find an alternative set of policies to prevent the 
war. More important, the continuation of the nuclear 
armament race is almost certain to provoke the 
feared general war as the element of accidents be- 
comes more dangerous and as nuclear power in- 
creases. There are questions of timing on which 
equally sensitive persons may differ in the present 
situation, but as we shape policy for the immediate 
future the realities about the human effects of the 
continuation should be allowed to have their full 
effects on the conscience of the nation. 

(J.C.B. in Christianity and Crisis, June 9, 1958) 


The Search for Human Freedom > 


Man’s Western Quest: The Princi- 
ples of Civilization by Denis de 
Rougemont. Harper. 197 pp. $3.00. 


by Thomas Molnar 


Europe today is in search of its 
unity, and the European intel- 
lectual feels commissioned to find 
the unifying principle of what may 
be tomorrow’s federation. In other 
societies common needs, similarity 
of interests and aspirations may be 
a sufficient ground for embarking 
upon such an adventure; in Eu- 
rope, among politicians, philoso- 
phers and writers, it is felt that if 
the specific flavor of the old na- 
tional and cultural diversity is to 
enter the chemistry of the new 
formation—and _ this 
seems to desire—a sort of inventory 
is an appropriate and n 
first step. This is the step that 
Denis de the Pro- 
testant philosopher-theologian, 
undertakes in Man’s Western 
This search for the profile of 
Europe is not merely a descriptive 
study of the continent and its na- 
tions. It is rather a type of think- 
ing and a mental framework that 
Rougemont wants to identify, 
describe, analyze. And since his 
study is also one of contrasts (with 
Far Eastern religions, philoso- 
phies, ways of life), he seeks to 
elaborate a characterology of the 


tensions and conflicts. Heraclitus 
said this of existence in general, 
and after Hegel, Nietzsche again 
took up the theme, applying it to 
the superior man who, never sat- 
isfied with alternative solutions, is 


forced to find a personal synthesis. 
Rougemont examines the tensions 


a whole. He considers them the 
one vital element in Western 
civilization. 

The West is the result of con- 
tradictions, unsolved and _ insol- 
uble. But the drama of man’s 
existence is his inability to in- 
stall himself permanently in con- 
tradiction; hence the necessity he 
feels for inventing orders and sys- 
tems by which he lends to himself 
and his environment the illusion 
of stability. 

The Christian religion is a per- 
fect example of this eternal dialec- 
tic between the contradictions of 
the human condition. Christianity 
is distinguished from other reli- 
gions, especially the Oriental ones, 
by making demands that the 
faithful can never fully satisfy. 
The tolerant doctrine of the Vedas, 
Rougemont observes, 
resignation; the doctrine of spirit- 
ual authority in the West (so de- 
cisively shaped by Christian 
thought and by the structure of 
the Church) creates tensions, and 
by steeling our will to resist the 
temporal, strengthens diversity 
and freedom. 

Two basic Western political at- 
titudes take their origin in the 
conflict that every Christian faces: 
in the first place, in the Western 
tradition man is a political animal. 
But to this is added the idea that 
he is also a depository of divine 
vocation. The result is the sacrali- 
zation of membership in the com- 
munity; the social order is 
impregnated with a supernatural 
love and charity. Thus the West- 
ern idea of obligation toward one’s 
neighbor differs markedly from 
the Oriental’s social aloofness 
(built into his caste systems), 
from the Greek’s definition of him- 
self as citizen of the polis, or from 
the Roman’s special concept of 
civic duty. 

If Western man has been so- 
cially more mobile than the 
Oriental, freer than the Greek, and 
more committed (to society) than 
the Roman, it is because social 
and political life in the West have 


been based on the recognition of 
a transcendent order, reflected in, 
although often conflicting with, 
the order here below. 

The second attitude stems from 
the same extraordinary demands 
of the Christian ideal: “When 
man realizes that he may never 
reach this ideal, he re-directs his 
efforts towards nearer and more 
attainable goals . . . The will to 
consecrate these goals is the for- 
mula of Western man’s revolt.” 
The energy to transcend the 
frailty of human institutions goes 
into the effort of building societies, 
utopias, political systems which, 
no matter how independent from 
and even contrary to the original 
design, carry within themselves 
the seeds of conflicts and of new 
solutions. “Our passion for unity 
and for diversity forces us to 
multiply the terms of these con- 
flicts, but this same passion also 
helps us to invent new solutions 
and eliminate antagonisms which 
have become fictitious.” 

This view of historical change 
enables Rougemont, otherwise so 
fearful lest a united Europe might 
become uniform, to cast his vote 
for a continental federation; for 
it promises to be, according to 
him, the most novel form of the 
Western search for equilibrium, 
“an answer to the double chal- 
lenge of individualistic anarchy 
and totalitarian reaction.” 

Yet, the reader is left with a 
measure of uneasiness: after all, 
man in his freedom may choose 
not to remain free. He may prefer 
a form of coexistence with built- 
in and perfected mechanisms of 
orderly change and elimination of 
the antinomies Rougemont rightly 
considers so fertile. Man will not 
solve the contradictions of life, but 
he may ignore them. In that case 
the “Western quest” would in- 
deed prove to have been no more 
than an adventure, as Jaspers sus- 
pects: “A brief moment of human 
freedom between the rule of na- 
ture in the past and the rule of 
technology ahead.” 


Western man is the locus of 
that have gone into the making 
of Western history and finds in 
them a source of inexhaustible 
energy for the Western world as 
‘Mr. Molnar, a member of the faculty 
of Brooklyn College, writes fre- 
quently on political and cultural 
affairs. 
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And the Dangers that Beset It 


The Question by Henri Alleg. 
George Braziller. 123 pp. $2.95. 


by James Greene 


A democracy, Lord Acton wrote 
nearly a century ago, will stand 
or fall depending upon whether 
it chooses “to give the supremacy 
to the law or to the will of the 
people; whether to constitute a 
moral association maintained by 
duty, or a physical one kept to- 
gether by force.” 

One could imagine Acton’s ap- 
proving the course the Western 
democracies have chosen in unit- 
ing themselves against the threat 
of Soviet power. For it is basically 
an extension of the democratic 
idea that they seek in their de- 
fense—“a moral association” main- 
tained by a “duty” to the West's 
tradition of respect for the in- 
dividual conscience. No occupa- 
tion troops insure that the chan- 
celleries of Western Europe 
conform to a single policy of 
defense; yet the belief in the 
democratic tradition is what 
makes the Western alliance pur- 
poseful. And while the threat to 
that tradition has called forth the 
anxieties of our age, the very de- 
fense of it has made and kept us 
keenly aware of its supreme im- 
portance to our civilization and 
our moral life. 

It was because they understood 
this “duty” that many Frenchmen 
took alarm at early reports from 
the Algerian war that French 
paratroops were using torture 
there in a routine way to extract 
confessions. Even those who be- 
lieved in their deepest hearts that 
“Algeria must remain French” 
were disquieted by rumors that, 
if true, meant the West had al- 
teady abandoned that greatness 
: “g so greatly prepared to de- 
end. 


Mr. Greene is European-African 
editor of Business International. 


The worst fears of these French- 
men have now been established; 
with the publication of La Ques- 
tion in Paris in February this 
year, the details of Algerian tor- 
ture perpetrated by members of 
the French Army are free to 
haunt the conscience of the West. 
After a sale of sixty thousand 
copies in two weeks, La Question 
was placed under a ban by the 
French Government, the first such 
action in two centuries. The Gov- 
ernment then proceeded to seize 
editions of newspapers that ac- 
corded space or favorable com- 
ment to Alleg’s work. 

Already translated into half a 
dozen languages, it now appears 
in English. This international in- 
terest is clear indication that we 
are not here confronted with sim- 
ply one more case of war-time 
atrocity. 

Henri Alleg, a French Commu- 
nist and author of The Question, 
was editor of an Algerian news- 
paper for five years when that 
publication was suppressed in 
1955. Alleg remained in Algeria 
but went into hiding in 1956. In 
June of 1957 he was arrested by 
paratroops and detained at El- 
Biar in the suburbs of Algeria for 
a full month. He is now in a civil 
prison in Algiers where he wrote 
and smuggled out this account of 
his stay at E]-Biar. 

Alleg gives the account of his in- 
terrogation in clinical details that 
will prove difficult for the strong- 
est stomach. For the details are 
shockingly similar to ones that 
have come to us from within the 
Soviet Union, from Hungary and 
Poland. As Jean-Paul Sartre points 
out in his introduction, the meth- 
ods used by the French paratroops 
repeat those used by France’s 
worst oppressor, the Gestapo. It 
seems George Orwell was right: 
we become what we fight. Al- 
though the fact of torture is 
known alike to the National As- 


sembly and to the Resident Min- 
isters in Algeria, no attempt has 
been made to stop it. No steps 
have been taken to bring the 
brawny fist of France in Algeria 
under the control of civilian in- 
tellect; that fist now swings men- 
acingly and blindly at France 
itself. 

Once the expediency of torture 
is accepted we are well on the 
road to disaster. As Alleg warns, 
and as many have warned before 
him, it is a device that corrupts 
the nation’s youth now being sent 
to serve France in Algeria. 
Finally, the whole concept of a 
just war evaporates in the hot air 
of fanaticism. 

In taking this unchallenged 
step, the army has threatened the 
Actonian choice made by the 
French democratic state; it would 
have that state become rather a 
“physical association kept to- 
gether by force.” For how else, 
they argue, can Algeria be kept a 
part of France? The consequences 
of that alteration in France could 
prove disastrous. For the logical 
pursuit of it would spread the 
North African war to Tunisia and 
Morocco, leaving the Western 
alliance a mockery of its own 
ideals. Our leaders would no 
longer be civilized leaders of 
civilized men; each of them would 
have to become, like Euripides’ 
Thoas, “a barbaric king of bar- 
barians.” 

By providing us with the de- 
tails of how the paratroops in 
Algeria have stamped upon the 
individual conscience as the “per- 
nicious creature” of Parisian “in- 
tellectuals,” Alleg has sounded a 
major alarm. That alarm will not 
stop ringing until France answers 
its desperate call. Unless it an- 
swers with dispatch and purpose 
—as many illustrious Frenchmen 
are now demanding—the house 
we all live in may be reduced to 
the common ash of history. 
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Fereign Policy: The Mext Phase 

by Thomas K. Finletter. Harper. 208 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force and 
State Department official, suggests that the advent of 
Russian military science has opened up a new phase in 
our foreign policy. “The question Is ... whether we will 
seek new and daring solutions to the threat to our sur- 
vival which the combination of modern science and Com- 
munistic imperialism puts to us.” 


Defense of the Middie East 

by John C. Campbell. Harper. 392 pp. $5.00. 

The complex problems of the Middle East, as they relate 
to the global defense policies of the U. &., are analyzed 
with a view to establishing a new direction for Western 
strategy. 


The Unfinished Story of Alger Hiss 

by Fred J. Cook. Morrow. 184 pp. $3.50. 

Alger Hiss, writes the author, was either “a traitor to 
his country ... or he is an American Dreyfus, framed 
on the highest levels of justice for political advantage.” 
The evidence produced in this book to support the latter 
contention should provoke further controversy over the 
most dramatic case of our time. 


The World Is Learning Compassion 
by Frank C. Laubach. Revell. 251 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Laubach cites the World Health Organization, the 
Red Cross, UNICEF, CARE, and various cooperative 
projects and private foundations as witnesses to his con- 
viction that the Christian ideal is Increasingly imple- 
mented in the great secular Institutions of the 20th century. 


Yonder One World 


by Frank Moraes. Macmillan. 209 pp. $3.75. 

The realities of our relations with Asia are the subject 
of this study which reveals, among other things, that “in 
the cleavage between the East and the West, science, not 
religion, is the divisive and decisive factor.” 


Patterns of Faith in America Today 


edited by F. Ernest Johnson. Harper. 192 pp. $3.00. 
Religious pluralism in present-day America is defined In 
this collection of essays by five spokesmen for the major 
faith groups. The contributors are Robert McAfee Brown, 
Edwin E. Aubrey, Charles Donahue, Simon Greenberg, 
and John Herman Randall, Jr. 


Hasidism and Modern Man 

by Martin Buber. Horizon Press. 256 pp. $4.00. 

The meaning of Hasidism for the Western world is 
further illuminated in this latest work by a great re 
liglous thinker. 
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